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embodiment — as indeed every real poet should 
be — of the dominant mood of his age: that 
mood of buoyant affirmation which character- 
izes our modern 'monism.' 

And the outer form in which these thoughts 
and moods and experiences have found expres- 
sion is equally individual. Eime is retained; 
but the rhythm manifests a vibrant life and 
variety which can be gained only by utmost 
freedom from conventional standards of verse. 
The metre is at one time pulsatingly expres- 
sive of ecstatic abandon; is at other times deli- 
cately sensitive; again, it is permeated by a 
sense of restraint, or rolls along, ample, sus- 
tained, majestic. 

Thus Lissauer's Der Strom is in thought as 
in form one of the finest achievements of mod- 
ern lyric poetry; and it is rich in emotional 
suggestion just because the fundamental mo- 
tives and symbols are the world-old themes 
which have ever been dear to men: symbols 
which have haunted dreamers as prefiguring, 
in myth, the final 'knowledge' manifest to 
man at the end of his mystic quest. 

Louise Mallinckeodt Kueffner. 
Vassar College. 



THE ORDER OF MONOSYLLABLES AND 
DISSYLLABLES IN ALLITERATION 



that this statement does not give a true impres- 
sion of English usage. He says : " It implies, 
if it does not say outright, that rhythm groups 
of the type ' butter and bread ' occur in Eng- 
lish but rarely. It also suggests that such 
phrases lack idiomatic force. I submit that 
just the contrary is true; phrases of this type 
occur frequently, and they are strongly idio- 
matic." Professor Scott appends a list of 262 
phrases taken at random, and finds that 42 
per cent, are of the " unusual," that is, of the 
" butter and bread " type. 

I have classified alliterating monosyllabic- 
dissyllabic and dissyllabic-monosyllabic combi- 
nations. My material I have found in Hans 
Willerfs Die alliterierenden Formeln der eng- 
Uschen Sprache (Halle, 1911). Willert has 
gathered under various headings over 600 pages 
of alliterating phrases from the works of over 
one hundred authors. Such a stupendous Opus 
does not of course exhaust the alliterating 
groups in English, and some even of the fairly 
common groups are lacking, as one reviewer has 
shown. However, his lists seem to me to be 
inclusive and representative enough to permit 
of their statistical use for or against Jespersen. 
I shall follow Willert's classification, cite a few 
phrases of each class, and then give the numer- 
ical relation of the two rhythmic types: (1) 
Words of the same Root; (2) Nouns; (3) Ad- 
jectives; (4) Verbs. I shall give them in al- 
phabetic order, treating the vowel-alliterations 
tog-ether. 



Jespersen in his second edition of Growth 
and Structure of the English Language (p. 
232 f.) says: "In combinations of a mono- 
syllable and a dissyllable by means of and, the 
usual practice is to place the short word first. 
. . . Thus we say 'bread and butter,' not 
' butter and bread ' ; further : bread and water, 
milk and water, cup and saucer, wind and 
weather, head and shoulders, by fits and 
snatches, from top to bottom, rough and ready, 
rough and tumble, free and easy, dark and 
dreary, high and mighty, up and doing." 

Professor Scott, in an article in Modern 
Language Notes, XXVIII, 237 f., contends 



(1) Words of the Same Root 

Bread and butter type 

arms and armour foul and filthy 

beds and bedding gleam and glimmer 

climb and clamber god and goddess 

duke and duchess goose and gander 

faults and failings host and hostess 

feed and foster judge and jury 

float and flutter just and unjust 

Butter and bread type 
blossom and bloom 

Total in Willert 17 in first type ; 4 in second 
type. 
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(2) Nouns 

Bread and butter type 

aim and object blood and breeding 

arms and ensigns blot and blunder 

end and object blows and buffets 

back and belly bone and breeding 

back and body boon and blessing 

bag and baggage boughs and branches 

bags and bojces box and barrel 

bags and bundles box and bottle 

balls and banquets brain and bosom 

bands and banners brake and brier 

bed and bolster broil and battle 

beds and boxes brooch and bracelet 

bed and breakfast broom and bracken 

beef and biscuit bumps and bruises 

bit and bridle bush and bramble 

blight and blackness bush and brier 
blood and body 

Sutter and bread type 

adder and eel body and brain 

uncles and aunts body and breast 

banner and brand bower and bed 

blemish and blot breeches and boots 

body and bones bullocks and beeves 

Total in Willert 215 in first type; 48 in sec- 
ond type. 

(3) Adjectives 

Bread and butter type 

old and ugly cold and quiet 

base and bloody cool and cunning 

base and brutal cracked and crumpled 

best and boldest crisp and curly 

best and bravest damp and dirty 

best and brightest damp and dreary 

big and burly dark and deadly 

bleak and barren dark and dingy 

bleak and bitter dark and dirty 

blithe and bonny dark and dismal 

blue and brilliant dark and doubtful 

bold and brilliant dark and dreadful 

brave and brilliant dark and dreary 

bright and balmy dark and drizzly 

bright and blooming deep and dreamless 

bright and busy dim and dirty 

brisk and busy dim and dismal 

calm and careless dry and deadened 

calm and cloudless dry and dusty 

clean and quiet dull and dismal 

clear and quiet dull and dreamy 

coarse and common dull and dreary 

coarse and cruel dull and drowsy 

cold and callous faint and faded 

cold and careless faint and footsore 

cold and clammy fair and favoured 

cold and cruel fair and fertile 



Butter and bread type 
favoured and fat feeble and faint 

fearful and faint feeble and few 

Total in Willert 158 in first type; 15 in sec- 
ond type. 

(4) Verbs 

Bread and butter type 
bark and bellow clothe and comfort 

beat and batter come and carry 

beg and borrow crouch and cower 

bite and blister fall and flutter 

bleed and blister fawn and flatter 

blush and blunder feast and fatten 

boil and bubble fit and furnish 

brag and bluster fix and fasten 

bruised and bleeding flash and flicker 

buy and borrow flush and fluster 

catch and carry flush and frighten 

Butter and bread type 
baffle and beat flicker and fade 

blossom and bear flutter and flap 

Total in Willert 64 in first type ; 17 in second 

type. 

Summary: Willert has a total of 538 of 
these phrases. In 454 of them the monosyllable 
precedes the dissyllable. We have then over 
84 per cent, of the " bread and butter " type, 
and less than 16 per cent, of the "butter and 
bread" type. These percentages, it seems to 
me, justify Jespersen's statement, "the usual 
practice is to place the short word first," as far, 
at least, as the alliterating combinations are 
concerned. 

John Whyte. 

New York University. 
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